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INTRODUCTION 


FIELD 

Obstacles 

This  is  a  thesis  on  obstacles  to  publication. 

It  does  not  aspire  to  be  a  manual  of  technique 
or  politic  behavior. 

It  is  concerned  wholly  with  the  difficulties  en- 
countered when  a  legitimate  attempt  is  made  to  enter 
the  writing  profession.     One  who,  for  any  reason,  is 
not  ready  to  enter  the  writing  profession  could  not  be 
said  to  be  making  a  legitimate  attempt. 

Hence  our  refusal  to  consider  defects  in  tech- 
nique as  pertinent.     Hence  our  rejection  of  such  minor 
matters  as  improper  preparation  of  manuscripts. 

In  other  words,  we  are  examining  the  obstacles 
which  a  person  of  suitable  training  and  attainments 
encounters  on  attempting  for  the  first  time  to  sell 
his  publishable  work. 

The  Writing  Profession 

This  term,  as  used  here,  does  not  include  jour- 
nalism or  advertising  copy  writing,  which  forms  of 


writing  activity  have  become  so  highly  "specialized"  as 
to  be  professions  or  trades  in  themselves. 
The  word  "author"  is  our  key. 

Those  branches  of  quilldriving  in  which  the  wor- 
kers are  called  "authors"  make  up  what  is  properly  des- 
ignated the  writing  profession. 

PLAN 

Major  Divisions 

There  is  a  section  of  this  thesis  wherein  what 
is  advanced  could  apply  to  any  piece  of  creative  wri- 
ting one  might  attempt  to  sell.     It  appertains  es- 
pecially, however,  to  the  so-called  marketing  of  books, 
articles,  and  short  stories. 

Another  section  deals  with  factors  which,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  oppose  the  ready  sale  of  poetry, 
plays,  radio  material,  motion  picture  scenarios,  and 
syndicated  newspaper  features. 

To  afford  an  index,  the  obstacles  in  the  first 
group  are  called  Universal . 

The  obstacles  in  the  second  group  thus  become 
Particular . 

Supplement 

Here  are  discussed  the  trials  of  publishing 
(which,  in  the  case  of  plays,  is  producing)  one's 
own  work . 

A  summary  of  the  entire  thesis  is  added. 


II 

OBSTACLES:  UNIVERSAL 


Project 

In  this  first  section  we  shall  examine  the  ob- 
stacles which  arise  from 
Inexperience 

The  opposition  of  editors  to  beginning  writers 
The  so-called  incompetence  of  publishers  and 

editorial  assistants 
Competition 
Geographical  location 
Activities  of  literary  agents 
Insufficient  persistence 

Inexperience 

The  most  universal  error  arising  from  inexperience 
consists  in  sending  manuscripts  which,  however  worthwhile 
they  may  be,  are  not  adapted  to  publication  by  the  maga- 
zine or  publishing  house  to  which  they  are  submitted. 

Publishing  establishments  of  whatever  variety  have 
special  'requirements  as  to  length,  brevity,  style,  tone, 
appeal.     Failure  to  conform  usually  causes  a  manuscript 
to  be  considered  valueless.     What  is  more,  "it  is  a  mis- 
take ever  to  submit  one's  work  in  a  quarter  where  its 
nature  makes  acceptance  unlikely;  it  is  a  mistake  to  send 
out  stories  as  you  would  deal  cards;   and  particularly  as 
regards  long  fiction  is  it  a  mistake,  in  the  best  markets, 
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to  show  your  work  without  first  establishing  by  inqui- 
ry that  the  market  is  open."l 

Yet  thousands  make  these  mistakes  daily,  as 
editors  can  testify. 

Other  false  steps  taken  by  the  inexperienced 
are;  (1)  sending  futile  letters  to  editors,  (2)  ap- 
proaching editors  through  a  friend,   (3)  calling  on 
the  editor. 

Holliday  and  Van  Rensselaer  quote  the  kind  of 
letters  called  futile.2    Such  letters  do  not  contain 
essential  information.    Furthermore,  they  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  writer's  interests  because  they  usually 
betray  his  lack  of  professional  background. 

Approaching  an  editor  through  a  friend  of  his 
is  usually  a  hazardous  thing  to  do.     Some  editors  re- 
sent it  --  when  at  last  they  discern  the  purpose. 
Like  using  (with  authority)  the  name  of  some  well- 
known  personage  to  further  an  interview,  or  present- 
ing a  letter  of  introduction  which  has  been  volun- 
teered by  someone  of  significant  reputation,  it  may 
in  some  pases  be  of  advantage.     "But  it  won't  sell 
a  manuscript        where  that  manuscript  does  not  in- 
trinsically belong."3 

Grant  Overton.    The  Commercial  Side  of  Literature,  p.  243. 
2The  Business  of  Writing,  pp.  30-31. 
3Ibid,  p.  33. 
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When  the  unknown  writer  seeks  a  personal  inter- 
view with  an  editor  he  is  guilty  of  presumption.  Almost 
every  editorial  office  has  someone  whose  job  it  is  to 
dissuade  him  from  that  sin.     Yet  unknown  writers  do,  now 
and  again,  get  in  to  see  the  editor  himself,  when  they 
not  infrequently  "overdo  the  matter,"  which  is  why 
Holliday  and  Van  Rensselaer  see  the  personal  interview 
as  "Sometimes  a  Boomerang. "^ 

The  Opposition  of  Editors  to  Beginning  Writers 

Everything  would  indicate  that  this  is  the  least 
of  the  able  writer's  worries.  One  of  the  most  disting- 
uished editors  of  the  time  has  written: 

"I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  all  the  talk 
one  listens  to  about  the  young  writer  not  receiving  his 
chance  is  utterly  unfounded  and  untrue.     Every  editor 
worthy  of  the  name  desires,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
joy  of  discovering  fresh  talent.     It  is  to  his  everlast- 
ing credit.     Anyone  could  be  an  editor  if  only  establish- 
ed names  went  into  the  table  of  contents,  and  there 
would  be  little  glory  and  less  pleasure  in  the  profes- 
sion of  publishing.     Embittered  failures  in  the  litera- 
ry world  --  in  any  artistic  world,   indeed  --  will  whis- 
per that  the  odds  are  against  them.     I  wonder  if  they 
realize  how  diligently  editors  seek  for  the  new  note, 
await  the  clear  young  voice,  and  bless  their  lucky  stars 
when  they  find  either."6 

5The  Business  of  Writing,  p.  33. 

6Chas.  Hanson  Towne .     Adventures  in  Editing,  p.  253. 


It  has  been  my  own  experience  to  sell  fiction 
to  seven  different  magazine  editors  who  must  have  ad- 
judged me  a  beginner,  at  the  time,  because  they  had 
never  heard  of  me  before. 

Nowadays  some  magazines  try  to  present  a  new 
writer  in  every  issue        as  would  others,  if  that  oft 
en  they  could  find  new  writers  of  proper  calibre. 

The  beginning  wr iter's  difficulties  in  this 
regard,  then,  would  seem  to  occur  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  magazine  scale  --  leaving  out  the  "quality 
group"  of  magazines.     Certain  illustrated  magazines 
--  and  which  ones  they  are  can  be  learned  from  any 
number  of  periodicals  and  bound  volumes  listing "mar- 
ket^ information  --  concentrate  on  offering  the  work 
of  fiction  "headliners"  to  the  public.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  editors  of  some  inferior  and  not  very  pop- 
ular magazines  feel  that  it  is  best,  if  they  wish  to 
hold  any  circulation  at  all,  to  use  only  the  work  of 
authors  long-established  in  the  ken  of  that  portion 
of  the  reading  public  to  which  they  are  trying  to 
appeal . . 

And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  infrequent  that 
the  work  of  new  writers  creeps  into  even  such  maga- 
zines as  these. 

The  rueful  effect,  for  the  beginner,  is  that 
such  a  policy  greatly  reduces  his  chances  of  being 
read . 


As  for  books        except,  perhaps,  poetry,  text 
books,   and  such  volumes  as  require  distinction  and 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  writer  --  Michael  Joseph 
is  accurate  when  he  says  it  is  "ridiculously  easy'1  to 
get  them  published.     "So  much  that  is  trivial,  fatuous, 
uninteresting,   and  appallingly  dull  is  being  published 
every  year,"  he  reports,   "that  there  is  hope  for  every- 
body who  can  wield  a  pen  or  a  typewriter  with  mediocre 
efficiency  to  join  the  heterogeneous  ranks  of  our 
'novelists.*  "^ 

The  Incompetence  of  Publishers  and  Editorial  Assistants 

It  is  reported  that  sometime  before  200  A.  D. 
Lucian  complained  of  the  booksellers  (publishers)  of 
Athens:  "Look  at  these  so-called  book-sellers,  these 
peddlers'.    They  are  people  of  no  scholarly  attainments 
or  personal  cultivation;  they  have  no  literary  judge- 
ment,  and  no  knowledge  of  how  to  distinguish  the  good 
snd  valuable  from  the  bad  and  worthless."8 

So  that,  the  scorn  writers  often  feel  for  pub- 
lishers and  their  readers  would  seem  to  have  roots 
deep  in  antiquity. 

The  question  is,  what  actual  basis  has  it  today? 

There  have  been  classic  instances  of  publishers 
failing  to  recognize  the  worth  to  them  of  first-rate 

— _  

'The  Commercial  side  of  Literature,  p.  17. 
8George  Haven  Putnam.     Authors  and  Their  Public  in 
Ancient  Times,  p.  123. 


material.     Similar  instances  will  continue  to  be  re- 
corded.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that  publishers  on  the  whole  do  not  know  their  busi- 
ness, or  that  a  majority  of  editors  and  their  assis- 
tants are  dolts.     It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that 
no  publisher  could  long  prosper  who  invariably  failed 
to  select  distinctive  manuscripts.     And  few  publishers 
would  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  court  commercial  sui- 
cide by  hiring  editors  or  readers  who  would  daily  re- 
ject money-making  scripts. 

"Of  course  there  are  publishers  and  Publishers, 
indites  Michael  Joseph,   "but  I  doubt  whether  a  more 
honorable  body  of  business  men  could  be  found  anywhere 
I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  convince  a  certain 
type  of  author  that  the  publisher  is  genuinely  anxious 
to  find  good  books  and  publish  them,  and  that  that 
anxiety  is  so  keen  that  he  will  willingly  assign  to 
the  author  a  generous  share  of  the  potential  profits 
in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  publishing  his  book. 
In  addition,  publishers  will  take  unlimited  trouble 
and  often  incur  considerable  expense  in  trying  to  find 
the  MSS.  they  want."9 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  editors  and  editors, 
readers  and  readers.     In  a  blind  effort  to  cut  down 


The  Commercial  Side  of  Literature,  p.  101. 
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the  overhead,  a  publisher  will  now  and  then  hire  one  of 
the  worst  of  these  because,  at  the  moment,  he  appears 
efficient,  and  because  he  can  be  had  at  a  small  salary. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  connection  of  such 
an  individual  is  invariably  fleeting. 

I  am  now  talking  of  responsible,  reputable  pub- 
lishers, of  course,  and  insist  that  we  must  go  deeper 
to  discover  the  causes  of  this  oft-heard  charge  of  in- 
c  ompet ence  . 

Publishers,  editors  and  readers  are  busy  people. 
They  are  guilty  of  mistakes  and  oversights,  just  like 
the  rest  of  humankind.     There  may  be  an  overstock  of 
material  in  the  office  when  your  manuscript  is  recei- 
ved, end  conditions  may  make  it  impossible  to  write 
you  a  letter  telling  you  that  this  is  the  reason  your 

contribution  is  being  rejected.     For  any  one  of  a 

person 

hundred  reasons,  the  hkh  in  whose  hands  lies  the  fate 

A 

of  your  manuscript  may  consider  it  illiterate,  dull, 
trite,  out  of  tune  with  the  publishing  policy,  behind 
the  times,  poorly  written,  too  similar  to  something 
else  being  published  or  already  published,  too  long, 
too"high-brow"  in  treatment,  or  the  like. 

Besides,  only  a  prophet  could  foretell  the  suc- 
cess of  a  book  when  it  is  still  in  the  manuscript 
stage.     It  may  be  held,  I  think,  that  those  whose  job 
it  is  to  select  saleable  and  worthwhile  manuscripts 


are  uniformly  good  at  such  prophecying.    But  not  in- 
fallible . 

No  one  is  a  perfect  judge  of  what  the  public 
wants.     Public  tastes  do  not  stand  still.  Aesthetic 
standards  vary  greatly  even  among  the  best  critics, 
and  universal  norms  of  excellence  are  wanting. 

Hence,  these  are  the  things  that  work  against 
the  writer,  not  so  much  "editorial  stupidity."  That, 
except  in  rare  instances,   is  simply  the  guise  taken 
by  other  factors        in  the  minds  of  the  chagrined  and 
the  uninitiated. 

Compet it  ion 

True,  the  really  exceptional  writer  has  less 
to  fear  from  competition  than  the  rest.  Ordinarily 
it  tends  to  add  lustre  to  his  attainments  by  placing 
them  in  contrast  to  inferior  works.    But  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  writers  who  are  just  about  as 
good  as  one  another.    For  these,  competition  is  a 
genuine  hazard. 

And  to  what  extent  it  exists  may  be  seen  from 
the  following: 

The  large  circulation  magazines  are  said  to 
receive  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  manuscripts 
a  day.     The  "first  reader"  for  a  magazine  of  medium 
circulation  reported  not  long  ago  that  she  was  read- 
ing about  five  thousand  manuscripts  a  month.10  The 
editor  of  an  insignificant  magazine  dealing  with 

10Dorothy  Ann  Blank.     Writer's  Digest,  May,  1931,  p. 
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the  so-called  night  life  of  Broadway,  and  having  very 
slender  circulation,  has  told  me  that  he  is  obliged 
to  read  "about  a  hundred  manuscripts  a  day."    Of  this 
number  he  accepts  about  a  dozen  a  month. 

Multipy  these  figures  by  the  number  of  maga- 
zines in  each  class,  and  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
host  of  persons  who  are  striving  for  publication. 

"To  anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  editing  a 
magazine  it  seems  that  ninety-nine  people  out  of  every 
hundred  are  writing  or  trying  to  write  for  publication," 
declare  the  authors  of  The  Business  of  Writing .  "Would 
the  rudimentary  writer  enter  the  lists  in  any  otner  com- 
petition against  such  a  vast  multitude  of  contestants? 
Then,  actually,  there  is  small  demand  for  creative  wri- 
ting.   That  is,  the  number  of  magazines,  after  all,  is 
fairly  limited." 11 

Which  means,  since  we  are  talking  of  a  sea  of 
manuscripts,  that  the  editor's  time  is  also  limited. 
Even  the  perfectly  hopeless  manuscripts  thus  impair,  to 
some  extent,  the  prospects  of  the  merely  talented  be- 
ginning writer,  because  they  reduce  the  number  of  min- 
utes that  can  be  allowed  for  consideration  of  his  work. 
By  sheer  numbers,  they  may  prevent  it  from  being  read; 
for  any  editor,  however  expert  at  separating  the  gold 
from  the  slag,  can  accomplish  only  so  much  in  a  day. 

In  addition  to  these  thousands  of  unrecognized 
writers,  there  are  many  other  writers  of  more  or  less 

repute  who  must  be  furnished  an  income  .     Many  editors 

— IT  

Holliday  and  Van  Rensselaer,  p.  100-161 


feel  a  responsibility  to  see  that  this  is  done.  For 
this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  veterans  are  holding 
the  fort  when  youth  tries  to  scale  it. 

Yes,   I  have  shown  that  editors  constantly  seek 
new  writers.    This  does  not  mean  that  ths  competition 
of  "big  names"  is  greatly  reduced.     The  work  of  promi- 
nent writers  is  daily  being  preferred  to  that  of  unknowns 
Why  should  it  not  be?     Literary  reputations  are  not 
made  to  be   ignored.     They  are  valuable  commodities, 
and  the  fact  that  every  now  and  then  another  writer  be- 
comes famous  means  a  swelling  of  the  ranks  upon  Olympus, 
and  increased  competition  for  the  undistinguished  be- 
ginner . 

One  fact  remains  invariable :  that  it  is  always 
hard  to  displace  those  for  whom  the  public  is  accustomed 
to  look. 

Geographical  Location 

I  think  the  belief  that  to  succeed  a  writer  must 
live  in  New  York  has  been  repeatedly  humiliated.  The 
records  are  robust  with  the  names  of  those  who  succeed- 
ed first,"  and  moved  to  New  York  afterwards,  if  at  all. 
It  matters  very  little  indeed  where  a  writer  lives,  un- 
til he  has  found  editorial  acceptance.     After  that,  it 
is  often  advantageous  to  be  situated  where  the  editor 
can  call  one  in  for  minor  revisions,  to  plan  work,  or 
to  talk  over  assignments. 


Geographical  location,  for  the  writer  who  is 
as  yet  unpublished,   is  rarely  found  to  be  an  inter- 
ference, then.     Prom  my  own  experience  of  editorial 
offices,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be,  except  for 
those  whose  sole  ambition  it  is  to  locate  their 
wares  with  such  distinctly  metropolitan  journals  as 
The  New  Yorker .     Magazines  of  that  sort,   I  know, 
have  a  feeling  that  one  must  be  in  constant  touch 
with  metropolitan  conditions  to  be  able  to  write  a- 
bout  them.     And  they  buy  very  little  from  those  out- 
side the  big  city  pale.    But  they  do  buy  a  small 
percentage  from  individuals  who  can  see  tall  grass 
from  their  windov/s .     I  know  of  such  sales  having 
been  made  by  persons  who  have  never  lived  anywhere 
but  in  small  communities. 

If,  therefore,  geographical  location  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  really  serious  obstacle,  one  must 
see  the  matter  as  Charles  Hanson  Towne  does: 

"it  is  in  great  cities  that  one  can  meet  the 
great  minds  of  today.     The  contacts  are  so  varied 
and  so  ever-changing  that  a  stimulus  is  added  to 
life  . 

"Those  who  dwell  in  smaller  places  or  in  the 
country,  may  find  abundant  interests  to  occupy  them; 
but  in  a  metropolis  it  will  be  admitted  at  once,  I 
think,  that  there  is  a  larger  opportunity  to  broaden 


and  develop,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually, 
no  matter  what  the   'back  to  the  farm'  advocates 
may  say."12 

But  with  that  I  do  not  especially  agree. 

Activities  of  Literary  Agents 

All  literary  agents  are  not  reliable.  Many 
have  not  the  contacts  or  facilities  for  selling, 
and  yet  cheat  authors  who  think  they  have .  They 
charge  "reading  fees"  and  supply  "criticism" 
of  a  sort        instead  of  sales  help. 

And  here  I  must  take  issue  with  Dr.  Esenwein, 
who  says,   "All  reliable  agents  must  charge  a  read- 
ing fee  before  undertaking  to  handle  a  manuscript."-^ 
This  was  utterly  mistaken  even  at  the  time  it  was 
written.     By  far  the  majority  of  the  good  agents  do 
not  charge  reading  fees,  and  never  have.     If  they 
consent  to  handle  the  work  of  a  beginning  writer 

they  deal  with  him  just  as  they  do  with  their  more 

s 

celebrated  clients  --  on  a  sale s-commision  basis. 

^ 

And  the  best  agents  do  not  advertise . 

If  an  inexperienced  writer  will  run  the  risk 
of  selecting  an  agent  from  the  advertisements  in  a 
periodical,   any  number  of  tragic  things  may  happen 
to  him.     The  least  of  these  is  that  his  story,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  fail  to  sell  through  the 

12 Adventures  in  Editing,    p.  235. 
13Writing  for  the  Magazines,  p.  190. 


agent,   simply  because  that  particular  intermediary 
has  no  standing  with  editors.     This  is  by  no  means 
an  accusation  against  all  who  offer,  by  advertise- 
ment, to  sell  stories.     Some  highly  respected  cri- 
tics do  so,  as  part  of  a  very  excellent  service. 
Also  a  few  agents  whose  sphere  is  bounded  by  the 
so-called  wood-pulp  magazines  and  the  lesser "il- 
lustrateds"  are  perfectly  sound  —  if  those  maga- 
zines are  the  goal.     But  the  difficulty  for  the 
novice  is  in  discerning  which  agents  are  which. 

Let  us  hope  that  tne  intended  author  will 
not  court  mishap  by  trying  to  make  such  a  selection 
at  least  without  well-informed  advice;  and  then  let 
us  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  sharp  practices 
to  which  the  better-class  agents  sometimes  lend 
themselves . 

Ordinarily,  of  course,  the  agent's  interests 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  author,   and  not 
often  will  an  agent  respected  by  editors  and  client 
commit  an  act  harmful  to  his  principal's  interests. 
But  an  agent  may  be  conducting  a  "sales  campaign," 
trying  to  put  a  given  writer  in  the  "big  money 
class."     On  that  account  he  may  suppress  the  manu- 
scripts of  a  new  writer,  keep  them  out  of  offices 
where  they  are  practically  certain  of  acceptance, 
to  make  an  increased  number  of  acceptances  possible 
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for  the  "star"  client  .  This|usually  means  more  money 
for  him,  of  course.  It  has  actually  occurred  in  one 
case  of  which  I  know. 

Thus,  over  a  long  period,   an  agent  may  be 
guilty  of  preferment  much  more  harmful  than  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  editors,  for  while  the  author 
thinks  his  work  is  being  offered  in  the  most  likely 
markets  and  being  turned  down,  his  morale  is  being 
lowered  accordingly. 

Hence,  for  the  beginning  author  who  is  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  an  agent  of  whom 
he  is  absolutely  sure  (and  I  am  not  denying  that 
the  right  agent  acting  in  a  proper  manner  can  be  of 
great  service  to  a  beginner),  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  to  keep  in  mind  this  paragraph  from  William 
Stone  Booth's  still  very  helpful  book: 

"in  any  business,  most  men  prefer  to  deal 
with  a  principal  rather  than  an  agent,  end  the  wise 
author  will  therefore  deal  directly  with  the  pub- 
lisher. m14 

Insufficient  Persistence 

No  item  is  more  often  stressed,  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  literary  advisers,  than  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  many  persons  of  genuine  talent 
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for  letters  give  up  when  they  are  on  the  brink  of 
success.     There  is,  of  course,  no  means  of  check- 
ing how  often  this  tragedy  occurs.     One  readily 
believes,  however,  that  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  can  happen  to  any  writer,  due  to  the  pecu- 
liarly discouraging  nature  of  the  writing  pursuit. 

So  much  for  lack  of  persistence  in  general. 

A  writer  may  fail  to  persevere  in  particu- 
lar instances,  when  dogged  continuance  is  his  only 
hope.     Authors  in  general  hate  to  revise  anything 
that  has  been  thought  to  be  completed.  Arnold 
Bennett  beheld  this  as  a  form  of  "amateurishness" : 
"I  begin  to  think  that  great  writers  of  fiction 
are  by  the  mysterious  nature  of  their  art  or- 
dained to  be  'amateurs.'     There  may  be  something 
of  the  amateur  in  all  great  artists.     I  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  so,  unless  because,   in  the 
exuberance  of  their  sense  of  power,  they  are  im- 
patient of  the  exactitudes  of  systematic  study 
and  the  mere  bother  of  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
minor  perfection.     Assuredly  no  great  artist  was 
ever  a  profound  scholar.     The  great  artist  has 
other  ends  to  achieve.     And  every  artist,  major 
and  minor,   is  aware  in  his  conscience  that  art 
is  full  of  artifice,  and  that  the  desire  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly  with  the  affair  of  creation,  and  an 
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excusable  dislike  of  re-creating  anything  twice, 
tnrice,  or  ten  times  over  —  unnatural  task!  — 
are  responsible  for  much  of  that  artifice."15 

This  brief  paragraph  indicates  in  more  than 
one  way  how  a  writer  may  fail  to  persevere:  in  re- 
searcn,  in  reproduction  of  the  absolutely  authentic 
note,  in  revision.  And  failure  in  any  one  of  these 
respects  can  delay  and  endanger  his  ultimate  arri- 
val . 

It  is  very  well  known  tnat  writers  send  a 
manuscript  to  one  or  two  magazines  or  publishing 
houses,  and  then,  for  one  reason  or  another,  aban- 
don it  if  it  does  not  find  a  ready  market.  Every 
successful  writer  will  subscribe  to  the  statement 
that  the  only  way  to  make  money  by  writing  is  to 
try  one^  pieces  on  all  the  possible  markets  be- 
fore discarding  them. 

Writers  will  even  cease  after  one  try  at  a 
given  market.     Many  manuscripts  are  refused  at 
first  reading  whicn  are  bought  when  the  editor  has 
seen  them  a  second  time.    Shifts  in  policy,  altered 
needs,  and  changing  moods  of  the  editor,  account 
for  the  phenomenon.    Tnis  is  not  to  say  that  a  wri- 
ter should  "pester"  an  editor  with  a  manuscript  un- 
til something  is  done  about  it.     But  when  a  writer 
feels  tnat  what  he  has  belongs  where  he  is  trying 
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to  place  it,  that  he  may  not  have  been  given  fair 
consideration,  or  that,  having  revised  the  work, 
it  merits  a  second  showing,  he  should  not  summa- 
rily drop  the  matter. 

Good  sense  must  be  exercised  in  these  re- 
peated submissions,  however,  or  the  author  runs 
the  risk  of  having  his  acts  considered  a  bore. 

Ill 

OBSTACLES:  PARTICULAR 


Project 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  which  op- 
pose the  ready  sale  of 

Poetry 
Plays 

Radio  material 

Motion  picture  scenarios 

Syndicated  newspaper  features 

Poetry 

For  poets  there  is  no  exemption  from  condi- 
tions indicated  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
thesis,  but  because  their  lot  involves  especial  dif 
ficulties,  we  treat  of  those  difficulties  here. 

The  main  thing  that  makes  poetry  almost  val- 
ueless commercially,  for  the  young  poet  at  least, 
is  that  there  is  a  very  slight  demand  for  it.  Just 
see  the  relatively  small  amount  of  space  that  is 


given  to  poetry  in  the  magazines. 

The  last  quarterly  listing  by  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  of  volumes  to  be  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1932  gave  395  titles.     Of  these  only  15 
were  books  of  verse,  including  anthologies  and  col- 
lected works  of  some  of  the  greatest  modern  poets. ^ 

Many  indeed  are  the  fine  poets  whose  only 
regular  outlets  are  small  magazines  specializing  in 
poetry,  and  the  columns  of  newspaper  paragrapher s , 
neither  of  which  reimburse  the  contributor. 

Michael  Joseph  has  this  illuminating  para- 
graph:    "Following  the  war  there  was  a  'boom'  in 
poetry  --  at  least  that  is  what  it  was  called  by 
some  enthusiastic  critics.     But  the  only  effect  of 
the  boom,  if  there  ever  was  one,  was  that  certain 
publishers  became  a  little  more  inclined  to  pub- 
lish books  of  poems  at  their  own  risk  instead  of 
making  the  author  pay  to  see  his  work  in  print, 
and  recouping  him  on  a  royalty  basis.     Today  it  is 
not  always  necessary  for  a  poet  of  any  distinction 
to  pay  for  the  publication  of  his  work.     If  a  poet 
has  a  certain  reputation,  or  is  spoken  of  as  'a 
coming  man'   it  is  possible  to  find  a  publisher  who 
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wixl  run  the  risk  of  launcning  him.    But  the  field 
is  limited  and  precarious.    Whether  the  artistic 
satisfaction  of  self-expression  is  sufficient  re- 
ward for  the  labor  involved  is  a  question  which 
every  author  contemplating  the  practice  of  the  poet 
ic  art  must  decide  for  himself.    But,  if  money  is 
the  attraction,  then  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to 
secure  bigger  rewards  for  less  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort elsewhere  in  the  literary  field. "2 

Those  are  the  market  conditions  which  a 
young  poet  must;  face  . 

More  than  most  writers,  however,  I  think  the 
poet  does  himself  injury  by  his  appearance  when  he 
calls  on  editors,  and  by  his  attitude  as  revealed 
during  such  visits,  or  in  letters.     Dr.  Esenwein  re 
cords  an  interview  given  by  Arthur  Guiterman  to 
Joyce  Kilmer,  in  which  the  famous  comic  poet  of- 
fered this  advice  to  young  versifiers:  "Don't  think 
of  yourself  as  a  poet  and  don't  dress  the  part." 
As  well  as,   "Don't  think  you  are  entitled  to  any 
special  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  a 
literary  person,  or  have  any  more  reason  to  consi- 
der your  possible  lack  of  fame  a  grievance  against 
the  world  than  has  any  shipping-clerk  or  traveling 
salesman . " 
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The  poetic  temperament  would  seem  to  flower 
all  too  often  in  just  such  vagaries.  They  are  not 
adapted  to  winning  for  their  possessor  any  sort  of 
respect  in  the  business  world.  Any  editor  is  more 
than  likely  to  have  a  slightly  ribald  attitude  tow- 
ard poets  who  dramatize  the  fact  that  they  are,  so 
that  any  display  of  "individuality"  or  "notions" 
can  easily  leave  an  impression  with  him  which  will 
never  mend. 

Plays 

On  the  whole,  a  play  written  for  publication 
faces  the  same  obstacles  as  any  other  literary  work, 
before  it  becomes  available  to  the  public.    But  when 
a  play  is  designed  for  production  in  the  theatre,  so 
many  more  factors  influence  the  possibility  of  ac- 
ceptance that  its  chances  are  materially  reduced. 

The  expense  of  a  production        which  may  range 
from  $5,000  to  $200,000  --  is  one  thing  never  ig- 
nored by  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  play- 
wrights.   Then,  producers  in  the  commercial  theatre 
are  not  at  all  noted  for  their  optimism.     Almost  any 
interview  with  an  entrepreneur  for  the  legitimate 
stage  would  seem  to  bring  forth  only  the  gloomiest 
views.     Samuel  Spewack  interviewed  nine  leading 


Broadway  producers  in  1929  and  1930,  for  the  New 
York  Telegram.     His  articles  were  subsequently 
published  in  booklet  form.     John  Golden,  Arthur 
Hopkins,  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  and 
others  were  asked  to  express  themselves  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  stage.     Apparently  the  only  one  to  see 
any  hope  whatever  of  the  living  theatre's  continu- 
ing to  flourish  was  David  Belasco.4    The  other  eight 
were  uniform  in  their  melancholy  presentiments. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  John  Gallishaw  was  im- 
pelled, in  his  Twenty  Problems  of  the  Fiction  Writer, 
to  say  of  the  beginner:  "if  his  nature  is  speculative 
or  if  he  feels  drawn  particularly  to  the  field  of  the 
drama,  then  for  him  the  play  is  the  medium;  but  he 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  writing  of  plays  is  full 
of  'grief.'     Delays  and  disappointments  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception;  and  the  play  is  above  all 
a  gamble . n 5 

There  are,  in  all,  four  avenues  to  production. 
One  is  by  approaching  the  manager  himself,  another  is 
to  interest  an  important  actor  or  actress  in  the 
script,  a  third  if  t o  have  it  performed  by  amateur  or 
semi-professional  drama  associations  until  it  attract 
the  notice  of  a  commercial  producer.     The  fourth  -- 

4The  Broadway  Revolution,  by  Samuel  Spewack,  pp.  15 
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and  the  one  Michael  Joseph  calls  "most  promising" 
is  submission  of  the  play  through  an  agent. 
Of  submitting  direct  to  managers,  he  says: 
"Many  a  really  good  play  has  doubtless  lost  all 
chance  of  production,  partly  through  the  indif- 
ference of  managers,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  due 
to  the  avalanche  of  wofully  poor  material  with 
which  other  beginners  steadily  bombard  them.  Per- 
haps it  is  going  too  far  to  suggest  that  managers 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  discovering  new  talent, 
but,  compared  at  any  rate  with  journalism  and  pub- 
lishing, there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  enthusiasm 
Some  managers  even  refuse  to  read  unsolicited  manu 
scripts  .  "6 

Holliday  and  Van  Rensselaer  corroborate  thi 
with:   "Theatrical  producers  do  not  encourage  all 
and  sundry  to  submit  plays.     In  fact  a  number  of 
producers  refuse  positively  to  look  at  an  unsoli- 
cited play  manuscript.     Most  play  producers  appa- 
rently have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  just  whst  they 
want.     Instead  of  searching  through  a  mass  of  so- 
licited and  unsolicited  material  with  the  hope  of 
finding  something  for  their  purpose,  they  are  like 
ly  to  order  what  they  want  from  playwrights  who 
they  believe  can  supply  it."7 

Then,  there  is  the  traditional  impervious - 

ness  of  managers  to  plays  that  lie  on  their  desks 
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for  months,  unread  or  unappreciated. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  situation  in  regard 
to  submitting  direct  to  producers. 

Interesting  an  actor  or  actress  in  one's  work 
is  perhaps  not  so  difficult,   if  one  is  acquainted 
with  personages  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  the- 
atre for  it  to  do  any  good.     If  not,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  stars  of  the  theatre  are  more  skill- 
fully guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  "out  s  iders'1  than 
almost  any  others  in  the  public  eye.    They  have  sec- 
retaries, valets,  and  understrappers  of  various 
sorts  to  fend  off  the  individual  approach.  Perhaps 
the  best  one  may  obtain,  when  he  has  explained  his 
business  to  the  actor  or  actress  through  a  servant, 
is  an  invitation  to  submit  the  manuscript  by  mail. 
And  I  can  state  very  definitely  what  happens  after 
that . 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  employed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  starred  in  a  number  of  Broadway  produc- 
tions, has  performed  in  the  talking  motion  pictures 
and  on  the  radio.     His  life  off  the  stage  is  typi- 
cal of  that   of  most  stars. 

Numerous  manuscripts  of  acts  and  plays  are, 
of  course,  submitted  to  him.  Some  of  them  are  the 
the  work  of  fairly  prominent,  well-established 
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writers.     They  cannot  be  read.     Of  course,  one  may 
be  picked  up  now  and  then  and  glanced  at.    But  to 
attend  to  all  of  them  properly  he  would  need  a  much 
larger  staff  than  he  carries.     And  he  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  his  job  to  consider  plays. 

Moreover,  he  is  constantly  in  close  proximity 
to  writers  with  whom  he  can  deal  for  material  that 
absolutely  carries  out  his  own  ideas  if,  that  is, 

producers  seem  unable  to  do  so.     As  s  matter  of  fact, 
this  particular  luminary  maintained  on  salary  two  wri- 
ters, of  which  I  was  one,  to  produce  topical  matter 
for  the  radio  and  longer  pieces  when  he  desired  them. 

All  of  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  gain 
attention  in  this  quarter. 

Having  one's  play  presented  by  minor  dramatic 
groups  usually  pays  no  royalties  and,  unless  the 
group  is  of  unusual  prestige  --  as  few  are        is  not 
likely  to  impress  a  professional  manager  greatly. 
If  the  association  offering  the  play  is  as  theatri- 
cally important  as  Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Civic  Repertory 
Company,  and  a  few  others,  the  matter  becomes  more 
advantageous,  to  be  sure.    But  writers  on  the  subject 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  have 
a  play  produced  by  one  of  these  bodies  as  it  is  to 

Q 

obtain  a  Broadway  premiere.      Some,   indeed,  have  a 
playwright  membership,  making  it  even  harder. 
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I  have  already  stated  Michael  Joseph's  opinion 
of  submitting  through  agents.     Of  that  method,  he  also 
says,  "Fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  plays  produced  are 
handled  by  dramatic  agents.     It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  beginner  should  submit  his  efforts  to  a  good 
agent  in  preference  to  sending  them  direct  to  managers 
The  agents,  even  more  so  than  on  the  book  side,   are  ac 
quainted  with  the  requirements  and  movements  of  mana- 
gers and  are  much  more  favorably  placed  in  every  way. 
But  the  agent  must  be  good.     The  acid  test  of  an  ar- 
gent's standing  is  the  number  of  plays  and  dramatists 
for  whom  he  is  responsible.     It  must  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  agent  will  be  willing  to  handle  any 
play  submitted  to  him.     Far  from  it.     Only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  plays  sent  to  him  are  retained  for 
negotiation. 

Which,  coupled  with  what  we  have  already  said 
of  agents,  must  give  some  idea  of  the  opposition  one 
meets  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  seeks  the  help  of 
a  play  broker. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  that  stand  in  the 
commencing  playwright's  path.    There  are  various  ways 
of  surmounting  them,  but  in  one  fashion  or  another 
they  tend  to  retard  every  playwright's  career  at  the 
start . 
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Radio  Material 

So  far  there  has  been  no  place  made  in  radio 
for  art.     In  writing  for  the  ether  waves  one  has  to 
be  governed  almost  entirely  by  a  "sales  slant." 
Consequently  no  writer  can  hope  to  succeed  in  this 
medium  who  is  not  a  good  salesman.     And  talent  for 
commerce  is  something  many  writers  lack. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  for  one's 
thoughts  on  the  large  networks.     The  rare  or  start- 
lingly  novel  idea  is  likely  to  find  a  "spot"  any- 
time.    Everything  indicates  that  studio  officials 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  it  --  though  for  a 
long  period  they  may  fail  to  appreciate  it,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  at  least  one  of  the  best- 
known  features  on  the  air.     But  the  merely  apt  idea 
meets  the  stiff est  sort  of  competition. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  somewhat  crowded  situ- 
ation here.     Programs  and  favorites  of  proven  worth 
are  now  quite  numerous,  reducing  the  number  of  open- 
ings for  new  attractions.     And  always  the  free  lance 
writer  has  the  tremendous  opposition  of  the  large 
studio  continuity  departments,  which  employ  men 
trained  for  the  radio,  who  have  the  advantage  of  work 
ing  hand  in  glove  with  the  promotion  department. 

It  is  this  department  which  sells  "time"  on 
the  radio.     The  studio  writers  furnish  the  salesmen 
with  "leads"  and  ideas,   and  vice  versa. 


Also  there  is  the  opposition  of  the  continu- 
ity departments  which  have  been  added  to  many  adver- 
tising agencies.     When  I  was  engaged  in  free  lance 
writing  activities,  the  salesmanager  of  a  shoe  enter- 
prise about  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  national  broad- 
casts tried  to  place  an  assignment  with  me  for  the 
continuity.     The  advertising  agency  to  which  the  firm 
was  articled    protested,  on  learning  of  his  plans. 
Their  contract  was  inclusive  of  all  advertising  issued 
by  this  firm,   and  they  enforced  the  agreement. 

Ordinarily  it  is  the  agency  that  makes  the 
broadcasting  arrangements. 

And  even  harder  than  free  lancing  in  these  mar- 
kets is  trying  to  secure  a  position  with  one  of  the 
continuity  units.     Some  degree  of  achievement  is  al- 
most always  prerequisite.     Continuity  directors  and 
agency "copy  chiefs0  tell  of  daily  offers  by  ambitious 
young  people  who  are  willing  to  "work  for  nothing." 
That  does  not  gain  entree ,  either. 

The  best  way   in  for  the  new  writer  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  the  smaller  stations.     G .  P.  Gubbins 
tells  of  selling  more  than  fifteen  hundred  different 
continuities  to  such  concerns,   "all  of  them  more  than 
once  and  many  to  forty,  fifty  and  even  sixty  different 
stations . " 

But  he  insists:  "this  does  not  mean  that  the 
stations  buy  everything .     Par  from  it.     But  it  does 


mean  that  the  gate  of  the  radio  continuity  market 
is  not  hard  to  crash.     What  the  stations  want  are 
Ideas'.     Something  new  I     Something  different'.  Some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  way  of  plot'. ',10 


impediment  can  arise  --  when  the  beginning  author 
is  offering  the  above.     Since  it   is  the  author  and 
not  the  station  that  sets  the  rate  of  payment,  the 
ambitious  scribe  may  lose  sight  of  possible  net 
results,  depend  too  much  on  individual  royalties, 
and  thus  set  his  price  too  high,  prompting  rejec- 
tions . 

Motion  picture  Scenarios 

In  what  is  perhaps  the  most  straightforward 
and  authoritative  article  ever  published  on  writing 
for  motion  pictures,  Stephens  Miranda,  a  scenario 
writer  of  wide  experience,  showed  that  "with  only 
faint  and  insignificant  variations  the  free  lance 
writer  cannot  sell  to  the  talkies  unless  working 
through  a  reliable  and  known  agent,  or  by  submit- 
ting previously  published  material."    The  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  the  editor's  announcement,  ap- 
pearing with  the  article.1*-     Mr.  Miranda  had  as 
authority  for  his  statements  some  of  the  highest 
executives  in  the  film  industry.     One  of  these 
said:   "Regarding  agents;  the  average  agent  will  not 
read  new  writers'  work  any  more  than  we  do."12 


And,   according  to  this  article,  only  one 


IS 
11 
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Writer's  Digest,  March  1932,  p.  18. 
;Ibid,  p.  22. 
Ibid,  p.  28. 


I  cannot  find  a  singxe  book  or  article  regarded  as 
authoritative  which  holds  out  any  inducement  what- 
ever for  the  beginner  who  would  write  directly  for 

the  films.     It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  whatever 
actually  arrives  on  the  screen  has  been  prepared  by 
the  studio  writing  staff,  or  is  adapted  from  a  play 
or  from  published  writing.     The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion everywhere  has  therefore  been  the  same  for  a 
long  while:  if  you  want  to  see  your  comedy  or  drama 
on  the  screen,  first  have  it  published,  or  produced 
as  a  play. 

There  is  actually  less  chance  of  an  original 
story's  being  read  by  studio  executives  than  there 
is  of  an  unknovrti  author's  play  being  taken  seriously 
by  the  gentlemen  who  purvey  for  the  Broadway  theatre. 
In  his  two  articles  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Miranda 
prepared  for  Writer ' s  Digest,  he  stated  the  policy 
in  effect  at  the  eighteen  most  representative  studios 
of  the  industry.     His  information  in  every  case  came 
from  executives  of  hign  position.    He  discovered  that 
not  any  of  the  studios  read  original  stories.     Two  of 
tne  lesser  "independent"  producing  units  would  read 
very  snort  synopses  or  suggestions.     All,  however, 
were  reported  as  devoted  to  a  policy  of  returning  un- 
solicited story  manuscripts  unopened. 


Hence,  for  the  beginner  at  least,  the  obsta- 
cles to  motion  picture  production  are  the  same  ones 
tnat  oostruct  the  way  to  publication  and  to  Broadway, 
for  his  story  must  first  be  published,  or  produced 
as  a  play  that  attracts  notice,  to  arrive  on  the 
screen . 

Syndicated  Newspaper  Features 

To  attain  newspaper  syndication  a  writer  must 
be  (1)  on  the  payroll,  or  (2)  work  on  a  royalty  basis, 
or  (3)  sell  the  syndicate  first,  second,  or  third  se- 
rial rights  to  his  work. 

Salaried  positions  with  such  syndicates  go  only 
to  those  whose  writing  or  editorial  work  has  demonstra- 
ted a  special  fitness.    Published  writing  of  some  sort 
is  almost  always  a  prerequisite.     I  state  this  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  gained  as  a  continuity 
writer  in  the  employ  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Features  such  as  fill  the  special  departments 
of  newspapers  --  as  the  woman's  page,  the  automotive 
page,  the  magazine  section,  etc.  —  are  supplied  by 
writers  working  either  for  salaries  or  for  royalties. 
Sometimes  both.     They  usually  imply,  on  the  p^rt  of 
the  author,  distinction  in  some  special  field.  Other- 
wise they  are  the  work  of  humorists  or  paragraphers 


who  have  attained  wide  metropolitan,  and  usually 
national,  reputation. 

Nothing  has  been  written  that  is  sufficient- 
ly up-to-date  on  the  subject,  but  I  venture  to  state 
that  nowadays  any  writer  who  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  newspaper  syndication  would  first  have  to  acquire 
a  rather  substantial  reputation  by  other  means  -- 
and  then  take  his  place  in  line  with  those  waiting. 

The  field  is  vastly  overcrowded.  Everyone 
says  that  an  absolute  "saturation  point"  has  been 
reached  in  comic  strips  and  all  sorts  of  newspaper 
features.  Ward  Greene,  King  Features  editor,  and 
himself  the  author  of  successful  novels,  supports 
me  in  this . 

That  is  not  saying,  of  course,  that  the  truly 
exceptional  feature,  exceptionally  well-done,  might 
not  find  a  berth  with  a  syndicate.     Something  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary,  having  a  genuine  universality 
and  humanness,  might  arouse  a  syndicate  editor  to  try 
exploiting  it.     And  syndicates  do  read  much  of  the 
material  that  is  submitted  to  them,  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain.    But  --  here  is  another  aspect: 

&very  syndicate  has  a  long  list  of  the  cel- 
ebrated among  writers  and  artists  who  are  just  wait- 
ing for  a  fortuitous  opening  in  the  ranks  of  their 


fellows  who  are  already  syndicated.     In  addition 
there  are  dozens  of  accomplished  writers  whom  edi- 
tors would  love  to  syndicate  if  they  could  only 
find  a  place  for  them.     These  are  the  facts,  and 
they  all  but  eliminate  any  chance  a  beginner  might 
have  . 

In  regard  to  selling  first,   second,  or  third 
serial  rights  to  syndicates:  first  serial  rights 
are  almost  never  bought  .     This  is  because  a  writer 
whose  name  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  make 
such  a  purchase  plausible  would  have  to  name  a  pro- 
hibitive price.     First  American  serial  rights  to 
short  stories  are  sometimes  bought,  usually  from 
little-known  authors,  but  rates  in  such  cases  are 
low . 

It  is  the  second  and  third  serial  rights 
that  are  known  as  syndicate  rights,  and  these  of 
course  presuppose  earlier  publication  in  book  form 
or  magazine. 

Too,  newspaper  syndicates,  whether  new  or 
old,  are  almost  always  peculiarly  self-sufficient. 
They  are  organized  with  that  as  an  aim.    The  truth 
of  this   is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  issue 
few  calls  for  material  even  among  professional  wri- 
ters,  and  the  fact  also  that  they  are  not  very  well 
known  or  understood  by  the  general  public. 


Here,  then,   is  a  full  and  honest  view  of  the 
syndicate  situation.     Its  inhospitality ,  especially 
where  the  new  writer  is  concerned,   is  truly  very 
great.     For  him  it  is  a  matter  of  waiting. 

IV 

SUPPLEMENT 

Note  on  Producing  or  Publishing  One's  Own  Work 

When  every  other  means  of  setting  one's  work 
before  the  public  has  failed,  it  often  happens  that 
an  author  will  try  publishing  on  his  own,  producing 
his  own  play,  or  self -syndication.     Such  ventures 
are,  from  all  accounts,  rarely  if  ever  successful. 
Naturally.     To  be  successful  they  would  require  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  a  sort  not  easily  acquired  by  wri- 
ters, along  with  a  special  set  of  gifts. 

Authors  who  pen  advice  to  beginners  invariably 
warn  them  away  from  this  particular  gamble. 

There  are  firms  which  make  it  eminently  easy 
to  publish  one's  own  book        the  so-called  "vanity 
publishers."    They  simply  require  a  certain  sum  -- 
about  $800  is  the  lowest  --  and  when  that  has  been 
paid,  take  care  of  all  the  details.     Let   the  indivi- 
sual  himself  decide  whether  such  a  project  is  worth- 
while for  him.     And  if  he  decide  it  is,  let  him  care- 
fully investigate  the  publisher  who  will  thus  serve 


him,  for  the  situation  is  fraught  with  unhappiness, 
and  under  the  best  of  conditions  his  chances  of  reap- 
ing any  return  on  his  investment  are  slim. 

It  is  well  kno?m  that  even  first  class  pub- 
lishers   occasionally  issue  books  thus,  "on  commis- 
sion."   Usually,  however,  if  a  publisher  will  accept 
a  book  on  such  terms,  he  is  expecting  to  make  his 
profit  from  the  author,  not  from  the  sale  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  state  of  affairs  most  inimical  to  the  author's 
interests.     The  author  is  very  frequently  victimized. 
In  fact,  there  are  publishers  who  exist  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  money  by  swindling  writers  eager  to 
see  their  works  in  print.     The  beginning  writer  has 
almost  no  background  for  distinguishing  which  are  the 
reliable  publishers  who  will  accept  his  work  on  com- 
mission, and  which  are  the  ones  determined  to  cheat 
him.     He  is  thus  often  made  to  suffer  for  his  igno- 
rance . 

Also,   it  is  significant  that  Holliday  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  men  with  a  broad  knowledge  gained  from 
experience  and  study  of  the  book  business,  could  cite 
only  one  "notable  example"  of  a  book  which,  thus  pub- 
lished, succeeded.    They  date  the  incident  as  having 
occurred  in  1909.1    And  even  then,  the  book's  larger 

1The  Business  of  Writing,  pp.  140-141. 


success  was  handicapped  by  the  publisher,  who  simply 
was  not  of  the  best  . 

In  regard  to  producing  one's  own  play,  the  a- 
bove  authors  assert  that   such  action  is  "very  uncer- 
tain of  wider  results."    And  in  commenting  on  ama- 
teur production,  they  show  that,  to  be  influenced, 
a  commercial  manager  would  have  to  be  shown  newspaper 
reviews  of  the  production.     Then  the  question  comes 
up  as  to  how  much  a  manager  would  be  impressed  by 
reviews,  likely  to  be  eulogistic  anyhow,  of  non- 
professional entertainment.^ 

And  finally,  though  one  of  the  foremost  syn- 
dicate writers  of  the  day,  0.  0.  Mclntyre,  made  a 
place  for  himself  by  first  syndicating  his  own  ma- 
terial, it  will  be  recalled  that  his  exploits  in  this 
regard  preceded  the  present  strength  of  organized 
syndication.    The  income  from  individual  newspapers, 
at  this  time,  would  necessarily  be  small *  because 
many  newspapers  nowadays  buy  from  syndicates  some  of 
the  most  widely-read  features  for  as  little  as  two 
dollars  a  week'.     A  beginner  not  having  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  rev- 
enue, as  the  syndicates  have,  would  thereby  probably 
operate  at  a  loss. 

So  that  the  authors  of  The  Busine ss  of  Writing 

^The  Business  of  Writing,  p.  153. 


report  logically  enough,  when  they  assert:  "Writers 
who  have  tried  this  have  said  that  the  results  of 
their  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
as  the  small  amount  received  from  the  newspapers 
scarcely  repays  them  for  the  cost  of  sending  out  the 
proofs  with  letters,  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
from  the  papers  that  agree  to  use  the  material,  and 
the  time  spent  on  preparing  the  article  and  conduc- 
ting  the  necessary  correspondence." 

Summary 

The  inexperienced  writer  creates  obstacles  for 
himself  by  sending  manuscripts  to  magazines  for  which 
they  are  not  adapted,  by  writing  futile  letters  to 
editors,  by  approaching  the  editor  through  a  friend, 
and  by  calling  on  him. 

As  a  general  thing,  editors  are  not  opposed  to 
accepting  the  work  of  new  writers,  except  in  those 
offices  where  a  "big  name"  policy  is  in  effect,  here 
the  beginner's  chief  difficulty  lies  in  getting  his 
manus c  r  ip  t  s  r e  ad . 

The  incompetence  of  publishers   and  editorial 
assistants  is  largely  mythical.     If  the  writer  is 
dealing  with  a  reputable  concern,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  having  his  manuscripts  encounter  an  occasional 
reader  or  editor  in  minor  position  who  has  not  ade- 
quate ability.    But  for  the  most  part,  what  he  faces 
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are  mistakes  and  oversights,  arbitrary  decisions  and 
vagaries  of  judgment,  all  of  which  appear  as  incom- 
petence . 

Competition,  however,   is  a  major  hazard.  It 
It  arises  from  the  efforts  of  other  beginning  writers 
and  from  those  of  established  writers. 

Geographical  location        if  the  writer  happens 
to  live  elsewhere  than  in  a  large  metropolitan  center  — 
is  a  very  minor  handicap. 

Literary  agents  sometimes  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  new  writers,  for  their  own  advantage. 

Young  writers  often  retard  their  own  advancement 
by  failure  to  persevere  in  research,   in  reproduction  of 
the  absolutely  right  and  authentic  note,  and  in  revi- 
sion.    They  likewise  fail  in  keeping  on  submitting  to 
all  likely  markets  until  certain  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  gaining  acceptance,  either  through  revision 
of  the  manuscript  or  change  in  publisher's  policy. 

In  the  case  of  poetry,  the  elements  of  impedition 
are  a  relatively  small  demand,  and  eccentricities  to 
which  many  poets  are  prone,  such  as  unusual  dress  and 
"arty"  attitudes.     The  latter  details  often  influence 
editors  unfavorably. 

As  for  plays,  the  expense  of  production,  the 
pessimism,  caution,  and  indifference  of  managers  are 
seen  as  the  factors  which  almost  invariably  produce 
discouragement  for  the  beginning  playwright  who  submits 
direct  to  the  entrepreneur. 


Actors  and  actresses  are  all  but  unapproachable, 
usually,  or  too  busy,  or  too  indifferent  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  beginning  playwright's  efforts. 

The  drama  association  roite  is  just  as  difficult, 
and  representation  by  recognized  play  brokers  is  hard  to 
secure . 

Studio  and  agency  continuity  departments  make  it 
very  difficult  for  the  new  writer  to  find  a  place  on  the 
large  broadcasting  networks.     Hence  the  smoothest  entree 
is  gained  through  the  smaller  stations.     Here  the  writer 
of  acceptable  continuity  may,  however,  prohibit  a  sale 
by  asking  too  high  a  royalty. 

The  best  motion  picture  studios  in  the  business 
will  not  read  original,  unsolicited  manuscripts.  News- 
paper syndicates  are  almost  impregnable,  being  largely 
self-sufficient . 

Publishing  one's  own  work  is  rarely  successful 
as  a  venture.     Authorities  also  agree  that  producing 
one's  own  play  is  "very  uncertain  of  wider  results." 
And  at  the  present  time,  comparatively  high  overhead 
and  low  income  make  it  almost  impossible  to  operate  a 
self- syndic at  ion  project  at  a  profit. 
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Note 

This  thesis  is  not  wholly  based  on  formal 
research.    Except  for  data  relative  to  the  theatre 
and  motion  pictures,  the  writer  has  perhaps  drawn 
more  upon  his  own  personal  information  and  contacts 
than  upon  text  books  or  treatises.     Employment  as 
radio  and  syndicate  continuity  writer,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  selling  free  lance  contributions 
to  more  than  twenty  different  well-known  magazines, 
provided  background  and  sources. 

The  writer's  study  of  authors1  problems  was 
begun  during  his  first  year  in  high  school.  Almost 
every  book  of  any  distinction  published  since  that 
time,  and  relating  to  the  topic,  has  been  examined, 
both  to  improve  writing  technique  and  to  increase 
knowledge  of  the  publi  shing  busine  ss  .  writers' 
periodicals  also  have  been  consulted  regularly. 

Hence  it  was  not  a  question  of  finding  ma- 
terial for  this  thesis,  so  much  as  condensing  the 
large  amount  of  material  already  on  hand  and  deci- 


ding  upon  the  best  authorities  to  quote. 

Every  book  and  publication  on  the  following 
list  has  been  read  at  least  once.    Many  others  on 
the  topic  of  writing  were  consulted  and  discarded 
as  having  no  particular  value  for  this  investiga- 
tion.    Standard  works  of  literature  from  the  pens 
of  Sterne,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Stevenson, 
and  Emerson,  were  gone  over  for  ideas  and  experi- 
ences of  a  quotable  nature.    Many  of  these  were  giv- 
en in  an  earlier  draft  of  the  thesis,  but  later  were 
sacrificed  to  the  economy  of  the  present  version. 

A  few  books  proved  valuable  adjuncts  to  ex- 
perience and  were  drawn  upon  for  supplementary  data 
and  cases.     These  were,  notably,  The  Business  of 
Writing,  by  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  and  Alexander 
Van  Rensselaer,  The  Commercial  Side  of  Literature , 
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Authors  and  Their  Public  in  Ancient  Times, 
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of  the  history  of  obstacles  to  authorship,  a  long 
note  on  which  was  included  in  the  first  draft  of 
this  thesis,  but  later  dropped,  as  being  not  espe- 
cially pertinent. 

Three  volumes  of  Writer ' s  Digest  were  read 
entire,  and  articles  quoted. 
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